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THE  KING  OF  FINANCE. 

A composite  of  the  portraits  of  fifty-one  National  Bank  Presidents  of  Greater  New  York. 

Reproduced from  special  photograph  by  the  artist-photographer,  Oliver  Lippincott. 


THE  KING  OF  FINANCE 

By  GUTZON  BORGLUM 

Sculptor  of  “ Mares  of  Diomedes,”  bust  of  Lincoln,  various  groups  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  etc. 


EDITOR'S  Note. — The  making  of  this 
composite  picture  consumed  something  over  six 
months — -from  December  io,  1908,  to  July  27, 
1909.  Sittings  were  obtained  from  the  presi- 
dents of  every  national  bank  in  the  city  of 
Greater  New  York;  all  these  different  portraits 
used  in  the  composite  picture  were  made  to 
schedule , and  the  front , full  image  of  the  face 
was  used.  Irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  differ- 
ent heads , the  eyes  and  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  were  registered.  Positives  were  made  of 
all  the  men  from  the  original  negative.  The 
positives , by  prismatic  reflectors  and  a twelve- 
power  magnifying  glass , were  registered  on  the 
ground  glass,  converting  every  fourth  positive 
again  to  a negative,  and  again  registered  every 
fourth  negative  to  a positive,  and  so  on  until  the 
final  negative  was  made,  and  the  fifty-one  in- 
dividuals were  con- 
verted into  one  por- 
trait and  character. 

Every  eye  through 
the  entire  process 
was  perfectly  regis- 
tered to  an  absolute 
scale,  and  did  not 
vary  one  thousandth 
of  an  inch.  Each  in- 
dividual has  been 
given  the  same 
amount  of  time  in 
this  process  and 
forms  the  same  com- 
ponent part  of  the 
composite  picture. 

It  has  taken  783 
negatives  and  posi- 
tives to  accomplish 
the  work.  Deduct- 
ing the  mistrials  and 
the  failures,  it  has 
consumed  553  posi- 
tives and  negatives 
to  complete  the  im- 
age portrait,  uThe 
King  of  Finance .” 

This  picture,  in  con- 
verting so  many 


characters  into  one,  is  scientific  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  Mr.  Lippincott,  with  thirty-two 
years  of  experience  in  scientific  photographic 
lines,  says  himself  that  he  doubts  if  anything 
more  perfect  of  its  kind  has  ever  been  made. 

WE  are  told  that  the  face  before  us  is  a 
composite  photograph  of  fiftv-one 
presidents  of  fifty-one  national 
banks  in  Greater  New  York.  The  spirit 
that  dominates  these  fifty-one  men  dominates 
the  course  and  the  employment  of  the  fluid 
money  of  the  financial  center  of  the  world. 
Laws — both  good  and  bad  — deprive  this 
spirit  of  initiative  and  somewhat  define  the 
boundaries  of  its  activities,  still  it  is  the 
custodian  of  the  flood  gates  of  the  currency 
of  all  our  financial  wonderland. 

With  the  fifty-one 
originals  individu- 
ally we  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  We  know 
each  Mr.  Blank, 
and  by  sighting 
back  over  the  zig- 
zag line  of  his  path 
can  see  just  how 
he  wobbles  and  just 
how  big  a rock  he 
will  trip  over,  or  just 
what  apple  will 
tempt  him  from 
strict  attention  to 
the  business  in 
hand.  We  know 
this  and  can,  with 
a reasonable 
amount  of  certain 
tv,  measure  each 
particular  soul ; but 
we  also  know  that 
the  expression  of  a 
group  of  men  is 
that  of  the  united 
mind,  the  united 
force  or  spirit  of 
such  as  mate  in 
mind  and  force  and 
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spirit,  and  their  joint  expression  is  some- 
thing and  somewhat  of  each  and  is  not  the 
complete  mind  or  act  or  thought  of  any. 

To  those  who  may  be  skeptical  as  to  the 
value  of  this  composite,  which  is  a mechani- 
cal retention  of  whatever  is  marked  in  each 
photograph,  let  us  say  that  bank  presidents 
are  selected  for  certain  known  characteris- 
tics; that  there  may  be  exceptions  in  individ- 
ual cases  does  not  disprove  the  rule,  though 
such  individuals  might  disturb  the  ruling. 
If  there  be  any  such  individuals  in  our  fifty- 
one,  they  will  in  turn  dominate  and  affect  the 
common  result. 

So  we  must  admit  that  a certain  elimination 
has  taken  place  before  they  became  National 
Bank  presidents,  which  gives  us  individuals 
with  very  similar  tendencies,  and  while  I 
believe  little  in  phrenology,  I believe  a great 
deal  in  physiognomy.  Habits  of  mind,  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  the  features,  finally 
and  inevitably  shape  them  to  the  character, 
and  can  so  be  read.  A garment  straight 
from  the  tailor  is  but  a shell — worn  a month, 
it  becomes  the  tell-tale  of  the  inhabitant. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  was  power- 
ful, whatever  was  dominant  in  three  or  four  of 
the  individuals  becomes  a mark  or  feature  in 
our  portrait — just  as  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a sin- 


gle face  might  mutilate  or  obliterate  several; 
so,  if  a careful  analysis  of  the  simple  print- 
ing of  the  face  were  made,  we  should  find  a 
process  similar  in  effect  to  the  workings  of  a 
committee.  The  weak,  nondescript  minds 
gather  under  stronger  leadership  and  disappear 
as  individuals ; though  their  vote  gives  strength, 
their  individuality  is  obliterated.  So  in  this 
composite;  many  faces  are  blotted  out,  or 
rather  they  are  taken  up  and  used  to  the  re- 
inforcement of  others,  and  the  compromise  is 
finally  between,  let  us  say,  only  six,  with  the 
other  forty-five  absorbed.  Thus  it  will  ap- 
pear that  we  have  a portrait  of  whatever 
prevails,  whatever  is  indestructible,  persistent 
in  the  character  of  these  six  men. 

Viewed  in  this  way,  there  is  less  of  medley 
and  much  to  convince  you  that  our  face  is  not 
a phantom  but  a very  definite  and  remarkable 
reproduction  of  the  dominant  characteristics 
of  the  soul  of  finance. 

We  see  a large,  well-shaped,  evenly-bal- 
anced head,  and  were  it  not  thrown  slightly 
up,  shortening  the  upper  part,  the  brow 
would  divide  the  face  from  the  head  in  equal 
parts.  The  end  of  the  nose  again  would  di- 
vide the  face,  and  the  line  of  the  mouth  would 
still  again  divide  the  lower  half  of  the  face. 
These  are  all  Greek  measurements — and  they 
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prevail  in  the  intellectual  races  of  the  world, 
and  what  is  true  of  all  is  true  of  the  American, 
who  is  a composite  of  all. 

The  hair  is  thin  and  silky  and  lies  with  a 
certain  negligent  grace  upon  a fine,  open, 
unmarked  forehead.  The  tendency  to  bald- 
ness should  not  be  overlooked,  showing  that 
the  mind  is  working  at  times  when  digestion 
ought  to  be  shown  some  courtesies,  one  of 
the  sacrifices  Americans  are  making  to-day 
for  momentary  efficiency.  He  has  a straight 
brow  that  seems  fairly  to  appeal  for  a will  of  its 
own;  full  eyes  that  focus  slightly  inward  and 
upward — a trick  or  habit  of  bankers.  He  has  a 
well-placed  nose,  with  a strong  bridge,  and  the 
slight  accent  is  well  up  near  the  bridge — 
giving  a proper  length  to  the  straight  line 
below,  but  he  lacks  nostrils. 

The  mustache  is  soft  as  a boy’s.  This  means 
nothing,  however,  but  that  the  fashion  of 
mustaches  prevails  among  kings  of  finance  and 
that  forty-seven  have  here  prevailed.  There 
is  a suggestion  of  whiskers,  but  they  are  clearly 
passing,  and  the  nine  beards  have  succeeded 
in  suggesting  little  more  than  a needed  shave. 
The  mouth  is  deplorably  weak  and  full  of  hesi- 
tancy; and  the  chin — was  there  not  square- 
ness and  purpose  enough  among  all  the  fifty- 
one  men  to  have  made  this  a fine  feature? 


Yet  with  the  derogatory  characteristics 
here  suggested,  to  me  the  face  is  full  of  a cer- 
tain modern  beauty.  It  is  refined,  mature, 
rather  weathered  in  its  weedy  aristocracy;  it 
is  tried  and  tired  in  its  relations  with  men  and 
affairs,  and  almost  quivers  from  the  touch  and 
wear  of  life. 

We  see,  at  first  glance,  something  that  sug- 
gests order,  culture,  kindliness,  not  unmixed 
with  the  saving  savor  of  a touch  of  sadness. 
We  feel  these  characteristics  instantly.  There 
is,  however,  one  powerful  impression  that  I 
get  from  the  face — and  I have  tried  to  reason 
back  of  it,  tried  to  get  away  from  it,  but  it 
persists — and  that  is  its  loneliness.  The  king 
of  finance  is  isolated.  He  is  disassociated 
from  the  personal  in  life.  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  paternal  in  his  face.  It  is  not  hard 
by  any  means,  but  it  seems  remote  in  the 
sense  of  being  related  to  things  rather  than 
to  living  beings. 

Compared  with  the  face  of  Homer,  he  be- 
longs in  the  Rogues’  Gallery — not  that  he  is  a 
rogue,  but  comparatively  he  seems  unstable, 
unsettled,  uncertain,  unsafe.  But  Homer 
was  a god — an  emancipated  being  wTith  a 
soul.  Our  hero  is  tool  and  victim  of  what 
he  calls  conditions — it  is  written  all  over  him 
— and  he  is  conscious  of  it. 
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He  desires  order.  He  is  clearly  anxious 
for  what  is  best.  He  inclines  to  grace  and 
shows  he  is  not  indifferent  to  comfort,  but  he 
seems  uncertain,  unfixed  in  his  ethics  of  life. 
Civilization  with  all  the  civic  graces  beats  in 
his  heart  for  expression,  but  he  doesn’t 
know  the  way,  and  doubt,  pain  and  uncer- 
tainty are  written  in  every  feature. 

To  me  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  not  one 
of  the  fifty-one  faces  used  in  the  picture  has 
left  any  resemblance  to  the  given  original. 
It  is  even  more  remarkable  that  this  com- 
posite portrait  should  have  produced  a face 
which,  as  a whole,  strongly  resembles  one 
of  the  great  financial  kings  whose  portrait 
was  not  used. 

Place  a thumb  over  the  right  eye  and  cheek 


— the  light  side  of  the  picture — and  you  will  be 
amazed  to  see  the  eye  and  cheek  of  one  of  the 
least  scrupulous  manipulators  in  the  history 
of  American  finance.  But  this  eye  and  cheek 
are  not  his;  this  left  eye  and  cheek  are  simply 
the  reproduction  of  what  prevails  in  the  ex- 
pression of  people  doing  their  work  in  a certain 
way.  They  are  the  eye  and  cheek  of  men  used 
to  focusing  their  energies  on  facts  and  at  the 
same  time  working  under  cover — used,  I mean, 
to  observing  without  betraying  any  expression 
of  their  own.  Men  who  hide  their  thoughts 
have  a trick  of  crumpling  up  their  face  about 
the  eyes  as  you  might  crumple  a drawing  in 
the  hand. 

Again,  place  two  fingers  over  the  face  and 
look  between  them,  disclosing  the  brow,  eyes 
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and  upper  part  of  the  nose,  and  you  will  see 
something  strongly  resembling  the  face  of 
one  of  the  most  constructive  financial  gen- 
iuses of  our  time. 

Is  it  remarkable  that  this  composite  picture 
should  produce  expressions  common  in  men, 
who  in  themselves  epitomize  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  our  subject?  Is  it  not  rather  natu- 
ral that  the  geniuses  of  finance  should  look 
like  this  composite?  It  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, that  a composite  picture  of  fifty-one 
bank  presidents  should  lose,  as  completely  as 
this  does,  all  resemblance  to  any  one  of  the 
originals,  yet  produce  an  individual  strongly 
reminding  us  of  the  real  Napoleons  of  wealth, 
whose  pictures  have  played  no  part  in  the 
portrait. 

We  have  taken  a good  many  random  shots 
at  our  unknown  friend;  now  let  us  focus  with 
more  care.  I said  he  had  a full,  open 
brow.  This  is  true;  there  is  not  a single 
mark  upon  it.  Just  at  the  top  of  the  nose 
there  is  a little  deprecating  line  that  gives  a 
look  of  concern — a touch  of  fear  to  the  brow. 

This  is  not  the  brow  of  a Cleveland.  It 
does  not  seem  the  brow  of  one  with  his  mind 
made  up.  All  the  strength  of  the  face  lies 
between  the  eyebrows  and  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  nose.  There  is  enough  hard-headed- 


ness shown  there  to  save  most  situations. 
This  fullness,  I have  noticed,  indicates  a firm- 
ness and  an  immovableness  of  character  in 
willful  horses,  in  bulls  or  other  animals,  and 
accompanied  by  reason  it  may  do  anything. 

The  right  eye  is  beautiful,  frank,  gentle, 
but  here  we  see  that  tendency  of  the  lower  lid 
— more  marked  in  the  left  eye — to  creep  up 
and  shut  out  expression.  It  freezes  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  so  completely  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  detect  upon  it  the  effect  of  passing 
events. 

To  the  left  side  of  the  nose  there  are  two 
downward  lines;  they  begin  in  the  shadow  of 
the  nose  and  accent  the  sneer  that  this  side 
of  the  face  has  developed,  not  as  a momen- 
tary expression  but  rather  as  something  that 
has  become  a part  of  the  mental  attitude,  and 
this  is  also  a part  of  the  likeness  to  our  least 
scrupulous  manipulator.  Both  nostrils  seem 
drawn  back  flat  into  the  face,  with  a fox- 
like expression.  This  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant features  of  the  face;  the  sneer  in  life 
is  unforgivable. 

The  upper  lip  is  full  and  rests  upon  the 
lower  as  if  carefully  placed  there.  The  lower 
lip  meets  it  with  the  same  gentle  expression, 
an  expression  definitely  agreeable,  though  it 
lacks  strength  and  inclines  to  the  artificial 
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and  has  a deliberate,  wishing-to-be-pleasant 
look.  The  chin  lacks  form;  it  has  size  and 
the  suggestion  of  a cleft,  but  the  cleft  is  not  in 
the  center  and  is  therefore  rather  hurtful. 
The  outer  lines  of  the  face,  including  the 
ears,  are  too  indefinite  to  be  read. 

Now  place  the  portrait  about  two  feet  from 
you,  half  close  your  eyes,  and  notice  how  the 
details  in  the  face,  with  their  separate  and 
almost  independent  expressions,  blend  and 
become  a whole.  And  we  see  again  a face  full 
of  concern — there  is  an  anxiety  in  it,  coupled 
with  the  mildness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
supported  again  by  the  frank,  open  right  eye, 
the  wide,  high  forehead,  that  is  encouraging 
and  reassuring. 

I believe  this  concern  indicates  something 


better  than  policy  or  compromise.  The  cable  to 
this  man,  tying  him  to  humanity,  may  be 
strained,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  broken.  I 
believe  in  him,  have  faith  in  him. 

If  these  observations  seem  far-fetched,  good 
reader,  and  the  meanings  I have  read  in  these 
features  seem  overdrawn  and  strained,  place 
upon  your  table  a photograph  of  the  marble 
face  of  Homer  now  in  the  Boston  Museum; 
next  to  it,  the  portrait  of  Lincoln  used  as  a 
frontispiece  in  the  “Master  of  Men”;  next  to 
this,  Houdon’s  mask  of  Washington  and  Da 
Vinci’s  drawing  of  the  head  of  Christ.  Below 
these  place  the  portrait  of  Voltaire  and  with 
him,  on  the  same  line,  three  of  the  first  men 
of  American  finance,  and  measure  these  faces 
in  your  own  way  and  note  what  happens. 
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